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burns down, the walls in the cellar should keep the fire out. We will have saved something at least/'
I nodded politely, but declined the invitation to join them. I could not impart to her my fears that all their ingenuity would probably prove of no avail, that everything would be destroyed here, including ourselves.
Dysentery spread among the soldiers and civilians at an appalling speed. Our physicians and nurses fought it with all the means at our disposal, but could not check the evil.
To aggravate the disease, there was no more running water at our post- The other posts had been deprived of water even earlier, before August 20th. We had to brmg it in buckets from either of two nearby wells, where we had to wait long for our turn, because they were used by the civilian population of the entire sector. It was not until some time later that special hours were established for soldiers and nurses, twice a day. One does not realize how indispensable water is every hour of the day until there is none. We had to drag dozens of heavy buckets every day for washing, for laundry and for use in the kitchen.
On the same long-dreaded day when our water had stopped running completely even in the basements, Colonel Matylda held a briefing with her women-officers from the vanous sectors. She told me that she had recommended me for a decoration. I am afraid I did not show proper enthusiasm and appreciation. Everybody, I felt, deserved Crosses of Valor these days. There was no point in conferring them at all, except perhaps for some very outstanding deeds of heroism But I could not boast of any such deed Whatever I had done, others had done as much and more, So I thanked Matylda duly, and asked her whether she could offer us any information as to the mission of the Soviet liaison officer, Captain Kalugin, and